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VIII. — On the History and Migration of Cultivated Narcotic 
Plants in reference to Ethnology. By J. Ckawfukd, Esq., 
F.R.S. 

[Read Feb. 25th, 1868.] 

Tobacco, although unknown to civilised man before the first 
voyage of Columbus, is now, perhaps, the most universally 
consumed of all cultivated plants. Botanists reckon no fewer 
than forty species of the genus to which it belongs, Nicoti- 
niana, all of them having more or less of a narcotic quality. 
Tobacco owes its universality of consumption to the vast area 
over which it can be cultivated, extending from the equator 
to the fiftieth degree of latitude, — to the facility with which 
the plant can be reared ; and, above all, to its narcotic property. 
These qualities make it a cheap, seductive, and accessible 
luxury to persons of every condition of life and with every race 
of man. 

The almost universal name by which tobacco is known, at 
least among the nations of the Old World, is the Spanish one, 
tabaco, but from what source the Spanish word itself is taken, 
is very far from being ascertained. The Dictionary of the 
Royal Academy of Spain derives it "from the name of the 
province where it grows, or from that of an island on the coast 
of South America." This, however, is vague and unsatis- 
factory ; for there is no province of America called Tabaco, 
which is the Spanish form of the word, nor island so called 
on the coast of South America. Tobago, which is 16° north 
of the equator, is the island here alluded to ; but the Spaniards, 
who had discovered in 1492 the great islands of Cuba and 
Hispaniola, where they found the inhabitants using tobacco, 
are not likely to have waited four years to give it the name of 
a little island which they did not discover until 1496. Las 
Casas and Charlevois take it from the name of the pipe, with 
which the plant was smoked, in the language of the Caribs of 
Hayti ; and as the inhabitants of this island were among the 
first American people seen by the Spaniards and making use 
of the plant, this etymology has an air of probability, although 
it is not easy to understand how the instrument with which 
the plant was used, came to be mistaken for the plant itself. The 
probability is that, in the many native languages of America, 
tobacco had as many different names as there were tongues ; 
and we may judge of the number of these when we see that 
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Columbus found the plant cultivated and used in Hayti, Cor- 
tez in Mexico, the Portuguese in Brazil, and Raleigh in Vir- 
ginia. The writers of the sixteenth century were not curious 
in etymology, or we should have been better informed on the 
subject. 

The Spaniards, as the first discoverers of America, must 
necessarily have been the first Europeans to learn the use of 
tobacco from the natives. The companions of Columbus or 
of Cortez may have introduced it into Spain, but there is no 
record of its first introduction into that country. In the year 
1560, sixty-eight years after the discovery of America, one 
Jean Nicot, whose name is recorded in the technical name of 
the plant, acting as an agent of the King of Prance in Por- 
tugal, procured at Lisbon, from a Dutchman, some tobacco- 
seeds, which the latter had brought from Florida. Whatever 
may have been the case in Spain, the plant seems at the time 
not to have been cultivated in Portugal, or we should not have 
seen a French agent obtaining its seeds from a Dutchman who 
had brought them direct from America. The seeds so obtained 
by Nicot he sent to Prance, and from them plants were raised. 
This fact is a record of the first introduction of the culture of 
tobacco in Prance. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, on his return from his first voyage to 
Virginia, in 1586, is supposed to have been the first to have 
introduced tobacco, and the practice of smoking it, into Eng- 
land. If so, the plant was not known in England until twenty- 
six years after it was known in Prance, and not until ninety- 
four years after the discovery of America. King James's 
celebrated Counterblast to the Puffs of Tobacco, although said 
to have been printed earlier without a date, was published in 
the collection of his works in 1616, only thirty years after the 
supposed introduction of the plant by Raleigh ; and to judge 
by the language used by the king, its use must have made 
very rapid progress in this brief time. " Now," says his Ma- 
jesty, " to the corrupted baseness of the first use of this to- 
bacco doeth very well agree with the foolish and groundlesse 
first entry thereof into this kingdom. It is not so long since 
the first entry of this abuse amongst us here ; as this age cannot 
yet but very well remember both the first author, and the form 
of the first introduction of it amongst us. It was neither 
brought by king, great conqueror, nor learned doctour of 
phisicke." " Now, how you are by this custome disabled in 
your goods, let the gentry of this realm bear witness ; some 
of them bestowing three, some four hundred pounds a-year 
upon this poisonous stinke, which, I am sure, might be be- 
stowed upon many far better uses." "And for the vanities 
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committed in this filthy custome, is it not both great vanitie 
and uncleannesse that at the table, — a place of respect, of clean- 
nesse, of modestie, — men should not be ashamed to sit tossing 
of tobacco-pipes, and puffing of the smoke of tobacco one to 
another, making the filthy smoke and stinke thereof to exhale 
athwart the dishes, and infest the aire when, very often, men 
that abhor it are at the repast? Surely smoke becomes a 
kitchin farre better than a dining chamber ; and yet it makes 
a kitchen oftentimes in the inward parts of men, soyling and 
infesting them with an unctuous and oily kind of soote, as hath 
been found in great tobacco takers, that after their death were 
opened. And not only meate times, but no other time or 
action is exempted from the publicke use of this uncivil tricke. 
Moreover, which is a great iniquity, and against all humanity, 
the husband shall not be ashamed to reduce thereby his deli- 
cate, wholesome, and clean complexioned wife, to that extre- 
mity that either she must also corrupt her sweet breath 
therewith, or else resolve to live in a perpetual stinking 
torment/' 

His majesty's diatribe concludes with the following perora- 
tion : — " Have you not reason, then, to be ashamed, and to 
forbear this filthy noveltie, so basely grounded, so foolishly 
received, and so grossly on the right use thereof? In your 
abuse sinning against God, harming yourselves both in persons 
and goods, and raking also thereby the markes and rites of 
vanity upon you by the custome thereof, making yourselves to 
be wondered at by all forrein civill nations, and by all strangers 
that come among you to be scorned and contemned. A cus- 
tom loathsome to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful to the 
braine, dangerous to the lungs, and in the black stinking fume 
thereof, nearest resembling the horrible Stygian smoke of the 
pit that is bottomlesse." 

If King James's statement, that the gentry of England 
spent three and four hundred a year on tobacco, and indulged 
in smoking during meal times, be not exaggerated, the use of 
the weed in the age of the " Counterblast" must certainly 
have risen to the height of a public nuisance, and they must 
have been at the time the greatest smokers in Europe, while 
we are certainly not so now. But it is certain, however, that there 
must be much colouring in his majesty's representation; and one 
cannot help thinking that his indignation against tobacco had 
some connexion with his hatred of Sir Walter Raleigh, whom 
he evidently points at as the party who first introduced the 
use of the plant, and to whose execution he gave his sanction 
in the very year of the publication of the Counterblast. 

Notwithstanding King James's denunciation of tobacco, its 
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consumption in England went on increasing ; and it is singular 
enough that Virginia, a colony specially patronised by the 
king himself, became, even in his own time, our chief source 
of supply. The culture of the plant was introduced into Eng- 
land, but prohibited by the king, and during the Common- 
wealth wholly suppressed. 

James the First was not the only sovereign who attempted 
to stem the consumption of tobacco ; for the Moghul emperor 
Jehangir is said to have gone the length of publishing edicts 
against it, as did the contemporary of both, the emperor of 
Japan. But a weed, the use of which was borrowed from the 
savages of a New World, has defeated all their attempts at 
its suppression; and the use of tobacco has been now esta- 
blished among all the nations and tribes of the earth for two 
hundred and fifty years. 

Religion has been somewhat more effectual than imperial 
edicts : the founders of some new creeds have prescribed ab- 
stinence from it as a test of adherence to their tenets. The 
Sikhs — not indeed in the time of the founder of their religion, 
for that preceded the discovery of America, but after tobacco 
was in full use by the Hindus — prescribed forbearance from it 
as an indispensable tenet; and the Wahabi Arabs were still 
more rigid; for the use of it is pi'onounced to be a more 
heinous sin than robbery or assassination. This ascetic re- 
formation of Mahomedans by the Arabs was conveyed by 
Malay pilgrims, as far as the remote island of Sumatra, 
and there produced a civil war; but here again tobacco 
was victorious, and the heresy which forbade its use sup- 
pressed. 

Tobacco was unquestionably first made known to the nations 
of Asia and Africa through the people of Europe. The name 
of the plant is, with rare exceptions and trifling modifications, 
the Spanish one. According to Mr. Lane, the modern trans- 
lator of The Arabian Nights, the plant was introduced into 
Turkey, Arabia, and Persia, about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, or better than a century after the discovery of 
America. There is no record of the time in which tobacco 
was first introduced into Hindustan : there can, however, 
be little doubt that it was effected by the Portuguese. The 
plant is not named in the Memoirs of the Emperor Baber, who 
died in 1550, — that is 52 years after the first arrival of the 
Portuguese in India ; although Baber names several remark- 
able plants of the country new to himself, as a foreigner. 
Down to this time, therefore, it had not been introduced into 
India. Java is the only eastern country in the annals of which 
there exists a record of the first introduction of tobacco, and 
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this event is stated in them to have taken place in A.D. 1601. 
In all the languages of continental India, as well as in those of 
the Malayan and Philippine Archipelagos, the Spanish name, 
with inconsiderable modifications, is tobacco. There is, however, 
one whimsical exception. The popular language of Java has the 
usual name ; but in the Court dialect, which is what may be called 
a factitious tongue, the name is sata, literally " the game-cock." 
In the monosyllabic languages of all the nations which lie 
east of India, the Chinese included, we cannot expect that 
a trisyllabic word should find admittance, and hence the 
name which tobacco bears in these is an invented one, hav- 
ing some reference to its quality or use. Thus, in Siamese, it 
signifies "medicine", and in the Chinese " smoke". We have 
no account — with one exception, which I have above men- 
tioned — of the first introduction of tobacco into any of these 
countries ; but there can be no doubt that the Portuguese 
were the instruments, for their influence in all these quarters 
began about the commencement of the sixteenth century, and 
lasted until about the end of it. Whether in Europe, Asia, 
or Africa, it seems to have taken a full century, from and 
after the discovery of America, before tobacco became known : 
once known, however, its consumption spread with a rapidity 
beyond precedent in any other commodity. The use of this 
narcotic is, indeed, the sole arbitrary custom, in which all 
the races of mankind agree. 

It is curious and instructive to reflect on the vast quantity 
which is now consumed of a commodity unknown to the 
Greeks and Romans, as well as to the Persians, Arabians, 
Hindus, and Chinese of antiquity, — which was unknown, in- 
deed to the great majority of mankind two centuries and a 
half ago. We are ourselves by no means the largest consumers of 
tobacco ; for we are exceeded by nearly all the nations of the 
continent of Europe, and by all the colonies of European nations. 
These are again surpassed by the oriental nations, who grow 
their own tobacco at a very small cost, and among whom it is 
in use often by both sexes, in youth as well as in old age. Our 
own yearly consumption at present is near 40,000,000 of 
pounds, or close on 18,000 tons, which gives rise to a foreign 
trade of the value of £3,300,000 ; while this mere exotic weed 
is the instrument by which £6,000,000 of our revenue are con- 
veniently levied. Let us suppose the rest of the world to 
consume in the same proportion, taking the population at its 
usual estimate of twelve hnndred millions, and the yearly con- 
sumption of this product of the New World, once grown and 
used only by savages, will amount to the enormous quantity of 
78,666 tons, — a quantity the bare transport of which would 
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occupy about one-seventh part of the whole registered tonnage 
of the United Kingdom. 

Our consumption of tobacco is greatly on the increase. 
Taking round numbers, our consumption in 1821 was 15,600,000 
pounds, with a population of 21,000,000, giving an average 
consumption per head of nearly twelve ounces. With our 
present population of 30,000,000, the average per head is 
nearly twenty ounces ; so that in little more than forty years' 
time our consumption has increased by better than 66 per 
cent., or in other words, it is by two-thirds more than it then 
was. 

As to the effect of the use of tobacco on health, my own con- 
viction is that it is neither salutary nor hurtful, but wholly in- 
different. Like all narcotics and stimulants, it is liable to be 
abused by excess ; but with the exception of tea and coffee, it 
may be safely said to be less so than any other commodity of 
corresponding character. The sanitive condition of the nations 
of Europe has, at all events, improved since they began the 
use of it, so that it cannot at least be said to have proved se- 
riously detrimental. 

The next subject which 1 shall consider is opium, and this 
without reference to its medicinal use, and only as a subject 
to produce intoxication in substitution of fermented and in- 
toxicating liquors. Opium, as is well known, is the inspis- 
sated juice of one species out of twenty -five of the genus Pa- 
paver, or poppy. This is the Papaver somniferum of botanists, 
of which there are two cultivated varieties, — one with white 
and one with red flowers, both equally yielding opium. The 
drug is obtained from the capsules by making incisions in 
them in the evening, when the milk-coloured sap which exudes 
becomes the brown rob, which is scraped off in the morning. 
This is opium in its purest but semifluid state. The culture 
of the opium-poppy requires a good soil, some manuring, not 
otherwise frequent in Asiatic husbandry, with much careful 
weeding. This with the laborious manipulation necessary for 
taking the crop, accounts for the high price of the drug. The 
culture, indeed, can only be successfully conducted in a densely 
peopled country, where the wages of labour are low; and 
hence it has never been carried on in any European colony, 
even where soil and climate would be well adapted to it, as in 
many parts of America, of Australia, and of New Zealand. 

The opium-poppy is thought to be a native of the warmer 
parts of the temperate western Old World, and is supposed 
to be there indigenous ; more especially in Egypt, Asia Minor, 
and Persia, countries in which it is still cultivated for its pre- 
pared sap. The plant was, most probably, first cultivated for 
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its seed, to be used as food, or for its oil. We can, indeed, readily 
believe that the seeds of the wild poppy would be among the 
earliest vegetable food of primeval man. It is likely that the 
collection of the sap, as less obvious, would be a much later 
discovery. 

The countries in which the poppy is at present cultivated 
for the production of opium, are Egypt, Asia Minor, Persia, 
and subtropical India, with, in very late years, subtropical 
China. Unless with a considerable elevation of land, the 
poppy cannot be cultivated within the tropics for the produc- 
tion of opium. Even in Northern and Central India, and in 
China, it can only be cultivated for this purpose, because, as 
an annual, a crop of it can be obtained in the winter months, 
corresponding to the summer of the countries in which it is 
indigenous. 

Opium is first mentioned by two writers of the first cen- 
tury of our era, Pliny and Dioscorides. Pliny's definition of 
opium is so correct, that it is evident he was well acquainted 
with the source from which it was derived. His description 
is, " Papaveris succus densatus", or poppy-juice thickened or 
inspissated. The Greek name opion, comes from opios, a ve- 
getable sap, and has had a very wide extension ; for it reaches 
as far to the east as it does to the west. Thus, in Arabic we 
have it as afyun or ahyun; the letter p not existing in this 
language, another labial is substituted for it. The Persians 
appear to have no native name for opium, and employ the 
same name as the Arabs, replacing the Greek labial. From 
the Persian, the word has been adopted by all the languages 
of India, and by the Malayan languages. But both the Arabs 
and Persians have another name for opium : this is tariak, which, 
however, is but a synonym, the word signifying " treacle", a 
name evidently given to the semi-liquid drug from its close 
resemblance to this commodity. That the Persians borrowed 
both these names from the Arabs is to be inferred from their 
containing letters which are peculiarly Arabic, and which 
are not to be found in any purely Persian word. As to the 
European names, they are all directly or indirectly from the 
Greek, as the Latin opium, and this without change in French 
and English ; in Italian oppio, and in Spanish opio. 

The probability is that the Greeks acquired their first know- 
ledge of opium from Egypt, and that it was through them 
that a knowledge of the drug was extended to the Arabs, most 
probably by translations or paraphrases of Greek works on 
Materia Medica. If this was the case, it would follow that the 
knowledge of opium was communicated to the oriental nations 
in comparatively modern times; that is, in the seventh and 
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eighth centuries, when the conquests of the Arabs, in a westerly 
direction, brought them into communication with the Greek 
Empire. If the practice of opium-eating had been as noto- 
rious among the ancient Persians as it is now among modern 
Persians and Turks, the Greeks, who had so much communi- 
cation with them, must surely have alluded to the practice, 
which they have not. 

There can be no question that the Hindus received the 
opium-poppy, whether for its seed or sap, from the Persians. 
Of the twenty-five species of the genus to which the opium- 
poppy belongs, there is but one within the wide bounds of In- 
dia which is a native, and this belongs to the Himalayas. In 
Hindi, the name for the opium poppyhead, or flower, is post, 
and this is one of its Persian synonyms. Its name in San- 
skrit is cliosa, which Dr. Boyle supposes, and I think fairly, 
to be a mere corruption of the same word. For opium itself, 
that language has no name ; from which we must infer that 
the drug was unknown to those whose vernacular tongue was 
Sanskrit. 

At what time the culture of the opium-poppy was first in- 
troduced into India there is, as in all such cases, no record. 
It was not, however, likely to have happened until after the 
Turks and Persians, who invaded Hindustan in the first year 
of the eleventh century, had been tolerably well established in 
their new conquest, which would not have been the case earlier 
than the twelfth century. In the early years of the sixteenth 
century, the trustworthy Portuguese traveller, Barbosa, in de- 
scribing the trade of Malacca, which he visited, enumerates 
opium as one of the commodities which the Arab and Hindu 
merchants brought to that emporium, there to be exchanged 
for Chinese goods with the junks of China. He states that 
some part of the drug was brought from Aden, in Arabia, 
and some also from Cambaye, in India, which was made there. 
The first was probably the produce of Syria, or what we now 
call Turkish opium ; and the last what is known in com- 
merce as Malvoah opium. Barbosa even mentions their re- 
spective prices, making the Arabian or Turkish more valu- 
able than the Indian by thirty-three per cent., or about one- 
third part. 

The consumers of opium as a luxury, and in room of in- 
toxicating potables, are the Turks, the Persians, the Malayan 
nations, but far above all, the Chinese. Its use among the 
Turks, — I state this on the high authority of Lord Strangford, 
familiar with their language and themselves above all English- 
men, — decreases in proportion as the consumption of wine in- 
creases. My friend, Sir Justin Shiel, so long our representative 
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in Persia, tells me that opium is much consumed by the Per- 
sians, and, by long habit in some instances, in almost incredible 
quantities. 

That opium was unknown to the Chinese before their inter- 
course with the people of the west, is implied by the names they 
give to it, namely, " foreign smoke" and " foreign earth", and 
" dirt-smoke", with occasionally such approach as they can 
make to its usual name, yapeen. But at what time the Chi- 
nese first began to use opium as a luxury, we have no ac- 
count. As already shown, however, it had been brought both 
from Arabia and India to the emporium of Malacca, for their 
use, in the early years of the sixteenth century. It seems 
at that time, however, to have been an established branch 
of the trade of that emporium ; and the consumption of the 
drug by the Chinese was most likely of much earlier introduc- 
tion, probably even coeval with the commencement of the 
commercial intercourse of the Arabs with China. Its use, 
however, could not have been general, and therefore conspi- 
cuous at the end of the thirteenth century, or it would have 
been mentioned by Marco Polo, who does not notice it. 

The common hemp, the Cannabis sativa of botanists, is the 
only species of the genus to which it belongs that contains a nar- 
cotic principle, and this is very powerful when the plant is the 
produce of a warm climate. It is considered to be a native of 
most parts of temperate Europe and Asia, and is found wild in 
the Himalaya mountains. Of all cultivated plants, it seems 
to have the widest geographical range; for it grows freely 
in Sumatra under the equator, and flourishes in Russia up 
to the 66° of latitude. Thus, the celebrated navigator, 
Dampier, recognised an old and familiar acquaintance in a field 
of it near Achin, in Sumatra. An Indian name was given to 
it ; but he insisted, and he was right, that the plant before him 
was but homely hemp. 

In Europe, hemp is cultivated only for its valuable fibre; but 
in Asia seldom or never for this purpose, and only for its nar- 
cotic juice. The practice of using it as a narcotic seems to 
have had its origin with the Hindus, who still continue to be 
its principal consumers. The plant bears different names in 
the different languages of India, from which it may be in- 
ferred that it is indigenous, or at all events immemoriably 
an object of culture from the Himalaya mountains to Cape 
Comorin, In Sanskrit it is called bijaya, a name which has 
not been adopted in any of the vernacular tongues. In 
Hindi, the prevailing tongue of Northern Hindustan, it has 
at least three names, patti, sidaya, and bhang, the last 
by far the most current. In the Telugu or Telinga Ian- 
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guage the name is ganja, and in the Tamil we have it as 
shumul. 

From India, the use of hemp to produce intoxication was 
extended to Persia ; and from what quarter of it the Persians 
received it may be inferred from its name in their language, 
which is the most popular one of Northern Hindustan, the 
Hindi word being written bang, without the aspirate. This 
would imply a comparatively modern introduction ; because if 
it had been an ancient one, the word would have been the 
Sanskrit one in its integrity, always, however, supposing the 
latter to have been a genuine and not a factitious term, the 
invention of the Bramins. 

Wherever the Hindus have settled, their inclination is to 
carry with them the use and even the cultivation of hemp. 
Thus they have, as already alluded to, introduced it into Su- 
matra. I have myself seen it cultivated in Java ; and I find 
they have also introduced it into the country of the Burmese. 
Of none of these countries is hemp a native plant; and 
the only name by which it is known is ganja, a word, as 
already stated, of the language of the Telugus, the most active of 
the Hinda emigrants from India. I have not heard that the 
Coolies, or Indian labourers, who have within the last thirty 
years emigrated to the Mauritius and the Antilles, have as yet 
introduced the cultivation of hemp into these countries, where 
it would certainly grow as freely as in Java and Sumatra; but 
for their use, there is a considerable exportation of the article 
from Bengal. 

Mr. Lane, in his Manners and Customs of the Modem Egyp- 
tians, tells us that the Arabs acquired the practice of using 
hemp to produce intoxication from the Persians, which, how- 
ever, is not to be inferred from etymological evidence ; for the 
name of the plant, which the Persians had taken from the 
Hindus, has not been adopted in the Arabic, which has several 
names of its own for it, among which is hanab, which seems 
only a corruption of the Greek cannabis. According to Mr. 
Lane, the name for an habitual hemp-eater or smoker is khashish, 
the plural of which is Miashishen, and it is the origin of the word 
assussin, which has had so wide an acceptance in the languages 
of Europe. The Crusaders found the practice of producing 
intoxication by hemp among their Saracen enemies in Syria, 
and imagining that it was the practice of the Arabs to drug 
their enemies, the more safely to destroy them, they gave the 
name of the habitual hemp-smokers or hemp-eaters to secret 
murderers. Mr. Lane observes, that the practice of using hemp 
to produce intoxication was introduced into Egypt towards the 
middle of the thirteenth century; but as it was familiarly 
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known to the Arabs, the masters of Egypt, during the Cru- 
sades, which lasted from the end of the eleventh to the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century, an earlier date must be 
ascribed to the introduction of the practice into Egypt. 

The narcotic quality of hemp was well known to the an- 
cients, and is mentioned by Hei'odotus and Galen ; but the 
practice of using it to produce intoxication has never gained root 
in Europe, probably on account of the feeble inebriating qua- 
lity of the hemp of temperate regions, for in this respect it re- 
sembles the opium-poppy. 

The parts of the hemp chiefly used to produce intoxication 
are the leaves and capsules, which are bruised, mixed with 
water, and eaten, or in a dry state smoked in a pipe. A con- 
creted exudation from the glands of the plant, known to the 
Hindus of Upper India under the name of charris, contains 
the intoxicating principle in a more concentrated form than 
the leaves, and is much esteemed. The inebriation produced 
by hemp is more agreeable to the Hindus than that produced 
by opium, and consequently the latter is little used by them 
for the purpose. 

Betel. — Among the stimulants in universal use among a 
large portion of mankind, is the betel preparation. The in- 
gredients of this masticatory are the leaf of the betel-pepper, 
the fruit or nut of the Areca palm, catechu or gambir, as the 
case may be, and a little slaked lime. The use of this mixture 
is general with both sexes throughout Hindustan, the Malay 
and Philippine Archipelagos, the Indo-Chinese countries, the 
southern provinces of China : as far as we know, such has been 
immemorially the case. 

The most essential of the ingredients now named is the leaf 
of the betel-pepper, and as this can be used only in its fresh 
state, the consumption of the preparation is bounded by the 
geographical limits within which the plant is capable of being 
cultivated. The betel pepper, the Piper betle of botanists, is 
probably a native of tropical countries, and of these only. It 
is cultivated, however, beyond the tropic and up to the twenty- 
eighth degree of latitude, but in this case only with much care, 
for the plant requires irrigation, and has to be grown under 
a thatched roof to protect it against the scorching heat and 
drought of the summer. It is here grown, in fact, as the ex- 
otics of warm climates are grown with ourselves, only that the 
protection required is in one case against cold, and in the other 
against heat. 

The name of the betel-pepper in Sanskrit is tunbol, and in 
Hindi, nagled, but the leaf, as distinguished from the plant, is 
called pan. The Persian name of the plant is tunbol, evidently 
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derived from the Sanskrit. In Tamil, the name is Vitli ; and in 
Telugu betre or betle, the same word with a trifling difference of 
form. From one or other of these two words the European name 
is derived. In the languages of the Malayan Archipelago, we 
find each tongue to have its own special name for the betel. 
Thus in Malay it is sireh, in Javanese sura, in Balinese base", 
in the language of Ternate bido, and in that of Amboyna amo. 
This frequency of distinct names in the Malayan languages 
would seem to imply that the betel-pepper is an indigenous 
plant in many parts of the country, and Rumphius, indeed, asserts 
that it is found wild in several of the islands of the archipelago. 
With whom the strange practice of using the betel mastica- 
tory originated it would be difficult to say ; but we may at all 
events be tolerably certain that it began in a tropical country, 
and that in time it extended beyond them. 

With respect to the second most impoi*tant ingredient, the 
Areca, the palm which yields it is the Areca catechu of bo- 
tanists, a tropical plant, and like the coco palm, limited in its 
growth to a short distance from the sea. The names by 
which the areca palm is known, point at the localities which 
are native to it. In Malay it is called pinang, — a word 
familiar to us by its giving name to the well-known British 
settlement in the Straits of Malacca. In Javanese its name 
is jambi, which has been given by Javanese settlers to a 
native state of Sumatra, from which locality, and written 
jambee, it found its way into the English language, Dr. John- 
son defining it, on the authority of The Tatler, as "a name 
formerly for a fashionable sort of cane." In the Macassar lan- 
guage of Celebes, it is rapo, and in the Balinese banda. In 
the dialect of Amboyna, the name is indifferently pronounced 
■pua and Jcuah, which seems to be a corruption of the Malay 
word buah, signifying "fruit". In the Tamil, the most 
southerly language of continental India, the name is paku ; in 
the Telugu it is eureka, the name adopted by the European 
languages. In the language of Bengal, the name is supari, 
and it is the same in Hindi, while in Sanskrit there is no name 
for it,from which we may, perhaps,infer that the people, of whom 
the Sanskrit was the vernacular tongue, were ignorant of the 
betel preparation. Unlike the leaf of the betel-pepper, which is 
never used but in its fresh state, the fruit of the areca, although 
where it grows it is always used fresh, is also used in its dry 
state, and it is hence a large article of exportation to countries 
of which the areca palm is not a native ; and more especially 
to Upper India and China, the Island of Sumatra affording in 
this commerce the largest supply. 

Previous to the discovery of America and the introduction 
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of tobacco, the habitual stimulant of the people of tropical 
Asia was the betel preparation, which seems to have some nar- 
cotic quality, probably derived from the betel-pepper. 

The third ingredient in the betel preparation is a vegetable 
astringent, which used to go under the name of Terra Japonica, 
a term which embraced two mistakes, — that the substance was 
an earth, and that this earth was the product of Japan. The 
vegetable astringent in question is known in commerce under 
two different names ; namely, catechu and gambir, which are 
the products of two distinct plants. The catechu is produced 
by a species of acacia, which takes its trivial name from it. 
This is a wild forest-tree, and the catechu is obtained by boil- 
ing and inspissating the inner wood. The tree has a wide 
geographical range ; for it is found all over Continental India, 
and the Hindu-Chinese countries. In Hindi, the name for 
catechu is hath, and in Malay Jcachu, and from one of these, 
most probably from the latter, comes, by some odd corruption, 
the catechu of the Materia Medica, and the cutch of commerce. 
Gambir is the product of a species of Nauclea, to which it 
gives its trivial name. It is a tall shrub, now extensively cul- 
tivated, but of limited geographical range ; for it is confined 
to the Malay Peninsula and the islands immediately adjacent 
to it. The product is obtained by boiling and inspissating, 
not the wood but the leaves. The name is pure Malay and 
that of the plant ; and to complete it for that of the extract, 
the word gdtta, gum, or inspissated sap, has to be prefixed. 

Of late years, both catechu and gambir, formerly used 
chiefly as a masticatory by the Oriental nations, and to a 
trifling extent by Europeans medicinally, has been largely 
employed in the arts, as a substitute for oak-leaves, and be- 
come a considerable article of trade, the extent of which may 
be judged by our own importations, which at present exceed 
2,000 tons of catechu, and 10,000 tons of gambir. 

With what people the practice of chewing the betel prepa- 
ration, for it is confined to mastication, originated, it is difficult 
to say. We may, however, be certain that it did so where 
the two main ingredients, the betel-pepper and areka-palm, 
are indigenous, and therefore readily procurable. This would 
restrict us to the southern part of India and the western parts 
of the Malayan Archipelago ; and it is in these two regions that 
the practice is at present most prevalent. It is rarely used in 
Upper India, and unknown in Persia and Northern China. It 
appears most probable that the practice originated with the 
people of southern India, and that it was they who introduced 
it among the Malayan nations at the time they introduced the 
Braminical religion, with a considerable amount of the sacred 
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language of the Bramins. For this hypothesis, however, there 
is certainly no philological evidence, the names for all the in- 
gredients of the preparation being different in all the languages, 
— a fact, perhaps, to be accounted for by the plants yielding 
them being everywhere indigenous, and consequently bearing 
everywhere a native name, for which the substitution of a 
foreign one would not be called for. 



